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his post in the archway that pierces our battlements.
Where my thoughts are you can tell, and to her I de-
vote the night. Would that for a few short hours you
could enjoy it, sitting on our piazza by the faint light
of the new moon, listening to the rustling surf of the
sea, and cooled by the fresh breeze that comes over the
ocean. It is truly a lovely night when one may sit for
hours and enjoy undisturbed that gentle quiet and re-
pose that resembles a life of dreams rather than actual
existence in this rascally world. Fve got to sit up all
night and see that no enemies disturb the peace, but,
luckily or unluckily, we have no enemies and therefore
keep awake merely to become accustomed to the rough
usage to which we are so liable, in case of war. A
book serves to while away the time until all the letters
mingle together and the reader spins his own drowsy
tale and flatters himself that it is all written down and
likely does not discover his error till a hitch of his neck
or a tumble from his chair convinces him that he slept.
I do not feel sleepy at all, therefore shall write on,
though I have naught to say. I have already acknowl-
edged the receipt of your letter in part answer to my
last long one, and am now patiently expecting its sequel
when you shall hear from me again. . . .

"I went to Charleston Sunday and found the city all
agog on account of intelligence direct from Mexico that
that Government, backed by British authority, had
declared war against this; -but at the time I gave it
little belief, and subsequent information from New
Orleans confirms my disbelief. The way the rumor
came was this. The British vessel of war Eurydice            wf
